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was, and what was done about it. This is not 
from the Gulf of Mexico—this shell. Many 
come from thence; but this is of too good a 
quality for those western seas. Nor is it from 
Manilla, though the Manilla shells are very fine. 
This comes from Singapore, and is of the best 
quality. To get it, what toil and paius, what 
hopes and fears, what enterprises and calculations 
have been undertaken and undergone! What 
boatsful of barbarians went out amidst the mutter- 
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From “ Health, Husbandry and Handicraft.” 
What there is in a Button 
; (Concluded from page 30.) 
The most interesting and beautiful kind of but- 


a |the shells for our handling! How gently were 


they paddled over those deep clear seas, where 
the moon shines with a golden light, and sends 
her rays far down into the green depths which 
the diver is about to intrude upon! As the land- 


ton of all, however, depends upon the skill of| breeze came from stirring the forest, and breath- 
men employed elsewhere—the die-sinkers, ofjing over the rice-grounds, to waft the boats out 


whom we have already given some news. There 
is a series of stamped buttons, gilt or silvered, 
which one may go and see, as one would so many 
pictures; that sort of badge called sporting but- 
tons. Members of a hunt, or of any sporting as- 
sociation, distinguish themselves by wearing these 
pretty miniature pictures; here, a covey of par- 
tridges, with almost every feather indicated in 
the high finish ; there, a hound cléaring a hedge, 
—now, a group of huntsmen and pack,—and 
again, a fishing-net meshing the prey; or the 
listening stag or bounding fawn. In these small 
specimens of art, the details are as curious, the 
composition as skilful, the life of the living as 
vivid, and the aspect of the dead as faithful, as 
if the designer were busy on a wine-cup for a 
king, instead ofa button for asporting jacket. Here 
there must be a dead ground, there a touch of 
burnish ; here a plain ground; there a plaided or 
radiating one; but everywhere the most perfect 
finish that talent and care can give. There is 
surely something charming in seeing the smallest 
things done so thoroughly, as if to remind the 
careless, that whatever is worth doing at all, is 
worth doing well. We no longer wonder as we 
did, that the button branch is one of the most 
advanced in the business of the die-sinker and 
medallist. 

Pearl buttons have their style of “ ornamenta- 
tion” too, but the die-sinker and professional de- 
signer, have nothing to do with it. There is 


‘something more in the ornamentiog of pearl 


buttons than the delicate work done with the 
turning tools; the circles, and stars, and dots, 
and exquisite milled edges, with which our com- 
mon pearl buttons are graced. At the manu- 
factory we are shown drawers full of patterns; 
and among those in favor with working men 
are some with pearl centres, on which are carved, 
With curious skill, various devices; a dog, or a 
bird, or some such pretty thing. These designs 
are notions of the workmen’s own. 

The pearl button manufacture is the prettiest 
after all ; the prettiest of that family of production. 
Perhaps the charm is in the material,—the broad 
shell, which we know to have been, a while ago, 
at the bottom of the Indian seas. The rainbow 


light, which gleams from the surface, seems to 


to sea, the divers prepared for their plunge, each 
slinging his foot on the heavy stone which was to 
carry him down, nine fathoms deep, to where his 
prey was reposing below. Then there was the 
plunge, and the wrenching of the shells from the 
rocks, and putting them into the pouch at the 
waist; and the ascent, amidst a vast pressure of 
water, causing the head to seethe and. roar, and 
the ears to ache, and the imprisoned breath to 
convulse the frame ; and then there was the fear 
of sharks, and the dread spectacle of wriggling 
and shooting fishes, and who knows what other 
sights! And then the breath hastily snatched, 
and the fearful plunge to be made again! And 
then must have followed the sale to the Singa- 
pore merchant; and the packing and shipping to 
England ; and the laying up in London, to gather 
an enormous price—the article being bought up 
by a few rich merchants—and the journey to 
Birmingham, where the finest part of the shell is 
to be kept for buttons, and the coarser part sent 
on to Sheffield, to make the handles of knives, 
paper-cutters, and the like. 

Through such adventures has this broad shell 
gone, which we now hold in our hand. In the 
middle is the seamed, imperfect part, from which 
the fish was torn. From that centre, all round 
to the thin edges, is the fine part which is to be 
cut into buttons. From that centre back to the 
joint is the ridgy portion, which, with its knots, 
will serve for knife-handles. There is, perhaps, 
no harder substance known ; and strong must be the 
machine that will cut it. It is caught and held 
with an iron grip, while the tubular saw cuts it 
in cireles, a quarter of an inch, (or more,) thick. 
Some of the circles are an inch and a half in di- 
ameter; others as small as the tiny buttons 
seen on baby-clothes. They are, one by one, 
clutched by a sort of pincers, and held against 
a revolving cylinder, to be polished with sand and 
oil. Then, each is fixed on a lathe, and turned, 
and smoothed; adorned with concentric rings, or 
with stars, or leaves, or dots; and then corded or 
milled at the edges, with streaks almost too fine 
to be seen with the naked eye. The figures in 
the middle are to mask the holes by which the 
button is to be sewn on. Ina small depression 
in the centre of the pattern, the holes are drilled 





show to us the picture of where this shell once! by a sharp, hard point, which pierces the shell. 











The edges of the holes are sharp, as housewives 
well know. But for the cutting of the thread, in 
coarse of time, by these edges, pearl buttons would 
wear for ever. Now and then the thin pierced 
bit in the widdle breaks out; but, much oftener, 
the button is lost by the cutting of the thread. 
They last so long, however, as to make us wonder 
how there can be any need of the vast numbers 
that are made. Birmingham supplies althost the 
whole world. Very few are made at Sheffield; 
and that is all. In the United States, where the 
merchants can get almost any quantity of the 
shell, from their great trade with Manilla and 
Singapore, the buttons are not made. : 
The Americans buy an incredible quantity 
from Birmingham. Many thousands of persons 
in this town are employed in the business; and 
ong house alone sends out two thousand gross per 
week, and very steadily; for fashion has little or 
nothing to do with pearl buttons. The demand 
is steady and increasing; and it would increase 
much faster, but for the restriction in the quan- 
tity of the material. The profit made by the 
manufacturer is extremely small—so dear the 
shell is. The Singapore shell was sold not many 
years ago at sixty-five pounds per ton; now it 
cannot be had under one hundred and twenty-two 
pounds ten shillings per ton. The manufacturer 
complains of monopoly. If this be the cause of 
the dearness, the evil will, in the nature of things, 
be lessened beforelong. Time will show whether 
the shells are becoming exhausted, like the fars 
of polar countries. We ventured to suggest, while 
looking round at the pile of shell fragments, 
and the heaps of white dust that accumulate under 
the lathes, that it seems a pity to waste all this 
refuse, seeing how valuable a manure it would 
make, if mixed with bone-dust or guano. The 
reply was, that it is impossible to crush a sub- 
stance so hard, that there is no machine which 
will reduce these fragments to powder. If so, 
some solvent will probably be soon found, which 
will act like diluted sulphuric acid upon bones. 
While we were discussing this matter, and I was 
begging a pint or quart of the powder from under 
the lathes, to try a small agricultural experiment 
with, a workman mentioned that where he worked 
at Sheffield, a neighbour farmer used to come at 
any time, and at any inconvenience to himself, 
to purchase shell-powder, when allowed to fetch 
it, declaring it to be inestimable as a manure. In 
a place like Birmingham, where thesweepings and 
scrapings of the floors of manufactories are sold 
for the sake of the metal dust that may have fal- 
len, we ventute to predict that such heaps and 
masses of shell fragments as we saw, will not 
long be cast away as useless rubbish. If one 
house alone could sell two hundred and fifty tons 
of shell refuse per year, what a quantity of wheat 
and roots might be produced from under the 
counters, as it were, of Birmingham workshops ! 
And we were told that such a quantity would 
certainly be afforded. Such w sale may, in time, 
become some set-off against the extreme dearness 
of the imported shell. While the smallest pearl 
button goes through nine or ten pairs of hands 
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before it is complete, the piece from which if is|there is no repentance. Above all, he knows that|church government binding on its members and 
cut, may hereafter be simmering in some dissolv-|the promise of remission of sin by the death of|meetings, and which, as an outward bond, is in- 


ing acid ; and sinking into the ground, and rising 
again, soft and green, as the blade of wheat, or 
swelling into the bulb of the turnip. Will not 
some one try? 

While this dust was bubbing out from under 
the turning-tools, and flying about before it set- 
tled, we had misgivings about the lungs of the 
workmen. But it seems there was no need. The 
workman who was exhibiting his art in the dusty 
place, told us he had worked thus for nine-and- 
twenty years, and had enjoyed capital health ; and 
truly, he looked stout and comfortable enough ; 
and we saw no signs of ill-health among the whole 


—for their health, their understandings, their 
feelings, and their fortunes; and he seems to be 
repaid by the spectacle of their welfare. 

The white pearl buttons are not the only ones 
made of shells from the Eastern seas. There isa 
sort called black, which to our eyes looked quite 
as pretty, gleaming as it did with green and lilac 
colours, when moved in the light. This kind of 
shell comes from the islands of the Pacific. It is 


plentiful round Tahiti and Hawaii (as we now call | 


Otaheite and Owyhee.) Itis much worn by work- 
ingmen, in the larger forms of -buttovs. We 
remember to have often seen it ; but never to have 
asked what it was. 7 

The subsidiary concerns of these large manu- 
factories strike us by their importance, when on 
the spot, though we take no heed to them in our 
daily life. When the housewife has taken into 
use the last of 4 strip of pearl buttons, she pro- 
bably gives to the children the bit of gay foil on 
which they were tacked, without ever thidking 
where it came from, or how it happened to be 
there. The importation of this foil is a branch of 
trade with France. We cannot compete with the 
French in the manufacture of it. When we saw 
it in bundles—gay with all gaudy hues—we found 
it was an expensive article, adding notably to the 
cost of the buttons, though its sole use is to set 
off their translucent quality, to make them more 
tempting to the eye. 

We saw a woman, in her own house, surrounded 
by her children, tacking the buttons on their stiff 

per, for sale. There was not foil in this case 

etween the stiff paper and the buttons, but a 
brilliant blue paper, which looked almost as well. 
This woman sews forty gross in a day. She could 
formerly, by excessive diligence, sew fifty or sixty 
gross; but forty is her number now, and a large 
number it is, considering that each button has to 
be picked up from the heap before her, ranged in 
its row, and tacked with two stitches. 

Here I had better stop, though I have not told 
half that might be related on the subject of but- 
It is wonderful,—is it not ?—that on that 
small pivot turns the fortune of such multitudes 
of men, women, and children, in so many parts of 
the world; that such industry, and so many fine 
faculties, should be brought out and exercised by 
so small a thing as the button. 


The Worldly and Religious Man.—Here lies 
the distinction between the worldly and religious 


man. It is alarm enough for the christian that 
he feels any propensities to vice. Against these 
propensities he watches, strives and prays; and 
though he is thankful for the victory when he has 
resisted the temptation, he can fecl no elation of 
heart while conscious of inward dispositions which 
nothing but divine grace enables him to keep from 
breaking out into a flame. He feels that ‘there is 
no way to obtain the pardon of sin but to leave 
off sinning ; that there can be no salvation where 


Christ, is the only solid ground of comfort. 
= 


For “The Friend.” 
Improvements in the Church 
(Concluded from page 27.) 


In our last we ventured to state what we appre-| mystical body. 


hend would be a real improvement in the church; 


tended to draw it together, to guard and perpetu- 
ate it; there being also the invisible btt still 
stronger tie, which unites in one, those who par- 
take of that hidden life which flows from Christ, 
and circulates through all the members of his 
We have endeavoured to show 
that more or less departure from the fundamental 


an improvement loudly called for, and indeed the| principle of the Society, viz: “the light of Christ 


only one by which it can be resuscitated, and 
again stand forth, with consistency and dignity, 
as an advocate for the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
a witness against the errors that mar its beauty 


within, as God’s gift for man’s salvation,” has 
lead into heresy on other points or matters of 
‘faith, and betrayed into opinions and practices, 
out of which the founders of the Socicty were de- 


and impede its triumph. .This must be effected |livered; crippling many of the members; plung- 
number employed. The proprietor cares for them|in our religious Society by recurring to first prin-|ing others, who see and feel the defection, into 
ciples, and by the members who profess to hold | close trial and distress; keeping up disunity and 
und love them, giving proof more generally of|division, and presenting the Society to the world 
their sincerity, by regulating their conduct and|in the sad and humiliating light of a house divided 


cunversation, their intercourse with each other, 


and all their movements in their meetings for 


worship and discipline, in accordance with them. 


against itself, 
To it, to the practical observance and applica- 
tion of this fundamental principle of our holy re- 


In referring to the faith and practices of the|ligion, the members who have rejected or disre- 
founders of the Society of Friends, with an eye|garded it, must return individually, and also all 


towards the departures therefrom, which, we think 


our religious meetings, in performing the work 





all may acknowledge to be apparent, we have|for which they are instituted, if the Society will 
hoped to obtain some light and aid in detecting|escape from its present captivity, and fulfil the 
the errors ministering to its present low condition, | purposes for which it was raised up. This glori- 
by exhibiting briefly the peculiar characteristic of|ous gift under the gospel is everlasting, as it is 
the religion they held, what that religion acconf-|also ever new in its application to man, as a lost, 
plished for them, and how it differs from that pro-|benighted creature. It was found sufficient for 
fessed by many who claim to be their successors | evangelists and.apostles when christianity was first 
in the Suciety. Its distinctive feature, as set forth|introduced, and its triumphs, where it has been 
by them all, and acknowledged by their fellow|duly appreciated and obeyed, have continued ever 
believers since their day, may be delineated by|since. It is bestowed on man to pervade and 
the short but full declaration of our Saviour to his|sanctify every element and phase of his being ; to 
disciples, ‘“‘ Without me ye can do nothing.” So|enter into and. purify all his motives and actions ; 
far from derogating from a full belief iv Christ injand while it leads all who have a knowledge of 
all his offices, as has been charged on Friends by|the christian religion to a scriptural belief in the 
some, they have always gone as far, if not beyond | ove offering, whereby Christ has reconciled man 
all others, in believing and freely declaring, that|unto God, and forever perfected all them who are 
in the work of salvation, and in every thing per-|sanctified, and in Him in all his offices, it enables 
taining to the church, and the advance of his|them to perfect holiness in the fear of the Lord. 
kingdom on earth, He is all in all, the Alpha and|If'there are accumulated stores of knowledge, and 
Omega, and man absolutely powerless for any good|an increased yearuing after religious engagements 
word or work, unless enlightened, guided andjamong the younger members in the Society, so 
assisted by his spirit revealed in the heart. much more need is there, to bring these acquisi- 
Accepting in its full significance the declara-|tions and feelings into subjection and regulation 
tion of the Apostle that “The natural man re-|by the Spirit of Christ in their hearts. This is, 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God, for|the only way by which they can come in posses- 
they are foolishness unto him, neither can he know|sion of pure and undefiled religion, without which, 
them because they are spiritually discerned.” |a Quaker, rejecting the forms common to other 
Friends have always felt and taught the necessity | religious societies, let his adventitious advantages 
for every one—be their condition in life, their|/be what they may, is, as a christian professor, the 
natural or acquired endowments what they may—|most iusipid and insignificant. 
to come to the unspeakable gift of God, the mea-|_ Every one can thus labour in this reformation, 
sure of Divine Grace, in themselves, in order that|because the work begins at home. The evil of 
by its illumination, its reproofs and its transform-|our own hearts is first to be plucked up, root and 
ing power, they, being obedient thereto, may ob-|branch. ‘This kind of reformation has the certain 
tain a true knowledge of themselves, and the steps|characteristic of making the new convert think 
they must individually take to escape from the|/humbly and meanly of his own standing and at- 
pollution and guilt of sin, aod know an introduc-|tainments, prefering others to himself; and under 
tion into the purity and glorious liberty of the|the hope that that which has wrought such a 
sons of God. They have also believed it is those| blessed change in him, may also be at work in the 
who have thus been made vessels in the Lord’s|hearts of those whom he believes to be in the 
house that He commissions and makes use of, as| wrong, his efforts to uphold the truth and oppose 
dependent, willing servants, to carry on his work |error, will be so clothed in christian love, as to 
in the earth, and no others; however the unsanc-|reach, and, it may be, soften them; and thus les- 
tified actions of men of corrupt minds may some-|sen the difficulty and danger of dragging up the 
times be overruled by Him, so as to bring about|tares, out of a dry and hard soil. As this new 
the fulfilment of his designs. life is allowed to pervade, being the ground of 
It was men and women. thus prepared and|true unity, it must necessarily exclude all bitter- 
equipped, as we have already said, who under the|ness and strife, and bring the members, walking 
direction and guidance of the Head of the church |in it, into unity of faith and the bond of peace. 
were instrumental to gather the Seciety ; toclearly} There would then be no danger of meetings of 
define and promulgate the christian doctrines and| Friends undervaluing or laying down any of those 
testimonies it holds; to organize it; to enact the|christian testimonies which our forefathers upheld 
discipline and establish the beautiful system ofjand suffered for, some of which, we know, are 
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now denied or slighted by many who appear to| manners of Friends, was because of their disobe- | running prove, that, with them, indulgence in 


stand strong and high. |dience to the convictions of Trath; exhorting 
We cannot walk through the world without the those around them to be warned in time, and give 


consciousness that it abounds in iniquity, and that /this evidence of having bowed thcir uecks to the| 


every disciple of Christ is called to engage in war-|yoke of Christ. And in our day, do we not see 
fare against the evil in it, as well as that in his|that when any of the inconsistent members of our 
own heart. The religion He is the author of, as/|religious Society, whether young or old, are mer- 
it comes into dominion, governing our motives, |cifully brought under the convicting, converting 
actions and affections, is felt to be directly opposed |power of Christ’s spirit in the heart, and yield 
to the spirit, maxims and manners of the world ; |thereto, among the things with which their obe- 
and, having a higher standard of perfection than |dience is early tested, are the dress, the language 
that by which unregenerate men form their judg-|and the complimentary addresses they may have 
ment and regulate their actions, it leads its con-|used ; and how often do such find, that instead of 
verts into habits and manners at variance with |these being little things, too insignificant for 
those which they esteem as the elegancies and |thought, submission and consistency therein, are 
accomplishments of fashiovable life. Feeling his/among the most humbling and decided evidences 
own frailty and proneness to evil, the christian is |of the subjugation of their self-will to the will of 
sensible how needful it is that he should not be their Saviour. That this is not the effect of edu- 
led into temptation, and that for him to be trans-|cation or association is proved by the fact, that the 
formed and renewed, kept humble and unspotted, same process and change are gone through by 
it is necessary his personal appearance, language, |those who, having been brought up and mingled 
manners and style of life, should be brought under among other religious professors, come into mem- 
the circumscribing restraints of the cross of Christ, bership with Friends through convincement of 
and every thing guarded against that nourishes|the truth of their principles. 
the pride or vanity of the heart, or allows display| These facts being incontrovertible, can it be 
of arrogance or self-importance, or may minister|believed that the same light or Spirit of Christ in 
to the indulgence of these propensities in others. |the heart, which has brought forth these fruits 
Herein is the ground of the testimony of the gos-|throughout the generations of Friends that have 
pel, as received and maintained by Friends,|gone before us, and continues to bring them forth 
against conformity to the fashions of the world in|}among many members whose daily walk evinces 
speech, behaviour and apparel ; and the very sin-|they are the humble followers of the lowly Jesus, 
gularity which has grown out of it, and the con-|who lays it as a duty upon them to uphold and 
scientiousness of which that singularity is sup-|defend this testimony, as heretofore observed and 
posed to be always typical, have often contributed | held by Friends, is authorizing other members to 
to the preservation even of those who may have | disregard and reject these outward signs of truths 
maintained the testimony only in form. \always held by Friends ;’ to declare they are a 
It is easy to say that a man’s clothes are not|yoke too hard, too ridiculously peculiar to be 
himself, or to utter the hacknied expression | borne by them in this enlightened age; and that 
‘there is no religion in dress ;” but it is quite as| Friends ough®to show their superior illumination, 
easy to convey a dangerous deception by the words. land their emancipation from sectarianism, by 
It is true there is no religion in the shape, colour adopting the garb, language and accomplishments 
or texture of a garment in the abstract, but viewed common to those around them ? 
as the representatives of a relation between the} We confess that we believe it to be a destruc- 
soul and obedience to the Divine will, they are|tive delusion, and that after all that is put forth 
inseparably connected with religion. So far from about there being nothing in dress, and of our 
being too insignificant to claim the serious thought ,plain mode being nought better than a traditional 
of a rational being, and beneath the notice of Him | badge; about the pronoun you, having acquired a 





who inhabiteth eternity and showeth unto man singular meaning ; the complimentary address of | 


what is good, He has commissivned prophets in| Master, or Mistress, or Madame having lost their 
the old and apostles in the new dispensation, to|adulatory force, and the heathen names of the 
declare his displeasure at indulgence in certain days of the weeks and the months being no longer 
kinds of clothing and ornaments, and to give associated with the pagan rites from which they 
specific direction in relation thereto. The testi-;sprung, and of Friends refusal to comply with 
mony in relation to dress has been of no minor their use, being an undignified and unjustifiable 
importance among Friends from the rise of the|clinging to dead forms, it is plain to every unpre- 
Society to the present day. If we look over the |judiced observer, the whole reasoning is a device 
records preserved in journals, and in the different | to veil shunning the cross, and opens the door for 
series of Piety Promoted, of the lives and deathsistill wider departures from the testimonies of 
of the many Friends in different geverations who,|Truth. If the reformers really thought these 


\dress and address is a matter of personal interest, 
jand springs from a very different motive than a 
new born zeal against uscless forms. 

The effect of parental character and example on 
ithe habits and modes of thought of children, is 
incalculable. The course of family training has 
an influence that insensibly fixes on the mind, 
principles and feelings, which more or less shape 
the whole career through after life. Experience 
\teaches that children need all the well-timed re- 
straint, all the affectionate care and encourage- 
ment, which a religious parent can bestow, to aid 
them in resisting the force of evil example, and- 
ithe controlling power of fashion. Those, there- 
fore, who are using their position and influence in 
our religious Society, to remove the restraints 
which plainness of speech, behaviour and apparel, 
‘have heretofore imposed on the children, and on 
ithe inexperienced members, and to open more 
|widely the avenues that lead from comparative 
innocence, retirement and security, are incurring 
\a fearful responsibility, and we believe may be 
found instramental in betraying them into a re- 
\fusal to wear the yoke of Christ. 

We may be sure that Satan is too cunning to 
expect to succeed in laying waste the Society of 
Friends by tempting them to launch out at once 
into the extravagances of fashionable life, but 
having overcome the scruples of the members 
against the cut and colour of their garb, and de- 
ceived them into a belief that language, being the 
|mere representative of thought, that in common 
use, whatever its form, is the most appropriate for 
them, he may securely trust its overthrow to time 
and familiar intercourse with the world. Indul- 
gence will sharpen and strengthen the appetite 
for more liberty, and there being no criterion of 
|simplicity preserved, it will not be very long ere 
all the barriers to fashion, vain show and dissipa- 
ting amusements may be overleaped and forgot- 
ten. The cross being laid down in relation to dress, 
it becomes increasingly burdensome in reference 
to all other testimonies, and the same mode of 
jreasoning adopted to reconcile departures from 
{plainness, is effectual in silencing objections to 
lconformity with other practices that are current 
among other religious professors, and thus the 
whole system which has characterized Friends for 
over two hundred years, may be laid waste. 
| Of what infinite importance is it then that all 
|our members should rally to first principles ; should 
‘believe in and obey the light of Christ manifested 
\in the soul for its guidance and salvation. There 
\is no mysticism, no ascetism in the religion of 
‘Friends. It is neither subversive of nor incom- 
'patible with refinement avd intellectual culture ; 
nor does it bar the rational enjoyment of all the 
‘innocent pleasures of life. Its simplicity, its 


| 
{ 








through faith and patience have obtained a good | 
report, and whose memory is still sweet to the) 
humble traveller in the same narrow way to heaven | 
and happiness, we find that one and all, as a| 
cloud of witnesses, were led by the light of Christ) 
in the heart, to adopt and adhere to the simple, 
plain language and garb, that have so long charac-| 
terized Friends; and that no one became of use} 
in the church, who did not feel bound thereto, 
and to bear unambiguous testimony that the Mas-| 
ter whom he or she served, required him or her to 
deny compliance with the habits of the world, and| 
to make the plain appearance they did. Some, 
who, beguiled by false reasoning or captivated 





things so trivial as to be unworthy of the jurisdic-| purity and spirituality, are consonant with the 
tion of conscience, why do they not comply with | majesty of truth and the beauty of holiness. As — 
the long established testimony and usages of the |there is nothing that more effectually softens the 
Society, were it only for the sake of the young, | heart and ennobles the whole man, than this pure 
and to avoid wounding the feelings of their breth-|religion of Christ, so there are none who more 
ren in the household of. faith, who take a very keenly enjoy all the sweet homebred feelings that 
different view of the subject? Had they felt it a) grow out of and cluster around refined and religi- 
matter of indifference whether or not to say thee |vus life, than those who possess it. They feel the 
and thou, to dress plain, to call persons and |objects of creation and redemption to be too seri- 
things by their proper names, as there can be no/ous and momentous to be so far forgotten as to 
harm in doing so, we should think they would indulge in levity, or be absorbed by amusement ; 
have wished to perpetuate these time-honoured |but with a heart overflowing with love to Him 
observances ; for to a sensitive mind, there is some-| who fills earth and sky with gladness, they can 
thing painful and melancholy in abandoning even |rejoice in the consciousness of his regard and ap- 


with the love of show, had been unfaithful in these|long cherished forms, instituted for good, and 
particulars, when brought on a bed of sickness,|which have been from generation to generation 
or in the honest hour of death, have manifested|the companions, if not the conservators of virtue. 
remorse therefore, and also berne their testimony,|But actions speak louder than words, and the 
that their not complying with the appearance and| multiplied inconsistencies into which they are 


|proval, and in the enjoyment of the unnumbered 
\blessings poured upon them. 

Why, then, will not our beloved young mem- 
bers heartily embrace and live up to their profes- 
jsion? We appeal to some among them, whether 





from fear of being considered too strict, too rigid 
and illiberal, they have not allowed their convic- 
tions of what is right, to be checked, until those 
convictions have become almost silenced, and their 
religious growth stunted ; so that now some think 
they dare not lift up their voices in opposition to 
what they know to be wrong, and some even join 
in efforts to overcome the convictions of others. 
From this bondage and darkness, nothing can set 
you free but obedience to the light of Christ in 
the soul. As that is sought to and followed, it 
will show the fallacy of the theories respecting 
‘¢ small things” in religion, and make you Friends 
in all respects, from heartfelt experience. 

We desire not that our members should be re- 
stricted with the trammels of mere custom or 
form, but let all of them be persuaded to occupy 
higher ground, where religious principle and all 
our “ peculiarities” coincide and go hand in hand. 
Then all attempts to modify the faith; or lay waste 
the testimonies of the Society, will cease, as well 
as disunity and contention, and it once more be 
prepared to push forward with earnestness and 
success the banner given it to display because of 
the truth. 

Our faith is strong as to the final issue between 
the truth as ever held by Friends, and the reac- 
tionary spirit and principles that would modify it 
and remove them from the high position they have 
occupied. The purposes of the Almighty in rais- 
ing up the Society, are not to be baffled by the 
unfaithfulness of a multitude or even of a genera- 
tion. His word will not return to him void, though 
the children of this people may refuse to be the 
instruments of his will, and thus lose the crown 
that would otherwise be bestowed upon them. 


Microscopic Writing.—By means of a machine 


lately constructed in England, for the ruling of 
micrometer slides for microscopes, results have 


been obtained which are truly wonderful. By 
means of photography, accurate representations 
of objects have been produced, for many years 
past, of a size so small as to require a high mag- 
nifying power to perceive them, as for instance, 
the whole of the Declaration of Independence 
within a spot a little larger than a pin’s head, and 
others, which are doubtless familiar to many 
readers, but we arc assured that by the aid of the 
instrument alluded to, the whole Bible (the num- 
ber of its letters being known) might be inscribed 
no less than twelve times within a single square 
inch! The apparatus consists chiefly of a series 
of levers carrying at their extremity a diamond 
point, travelling on a glass surface, and which 
faithfully records on an almost infinitesimal scale, 
the movements communicated to it. Parallel lines, 
not over the sixteen-millioneth of an inch apart, 

have been laid down by it. 
ongnibinan- 

Selected for “The Friend.” 
Nature a Minister of Happiness. 

It was not meant that the enjoyment of life 
should be few and intense, but many and gentle; 


. 


and great happiness is the sum of a multitude of 
Those days which are the channels of| 


drops. 
mighty joys are, perhaps, the most memoruable. 
But they exhaust; they unfit us for common 
duties. We regard them as we do mountain tops. 
We go up occasionally, not to dwell there, but to 
see at a glance the whole of that which upon the 
ua we see only in succession and in detail. 

ut the staple of pleasure must be found in small 
measures, and in common things. They who are 
seeking enjoyment in remote ways, abandoning 
familiar things and common experience for wild 
and outstretched flights, will find more and more, 
as life advances, that they have taken the road to 
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yearnings, but not to enjoyment. The secret of 
happiness lies in the health of the whole mind, 
and in giving to each faculty due occupation, and 
in the natural order of their superiorities, the 
Divine first, the human second, the material last. 
And every one can find, but in different degrees, 
the food for all their faculties in that sphere into 
which God has cast their lot. Instead of seeking 
happiness by going out of our place, our skill 
should be to find it where we are. Our pleasures, 
like honey, should be extracted not from a few 
stately flowers, named and classic, but from the 
whole multitude, great and small, which God has 
sown with profuse hand to smile in every nook, and 
to make the darkest corners warm with their glow- 
ing presence. Every thing which is made has an 
errand to us, if we will hear. No difference 
among men is more noticeable than the facility of 
happiness. No gift of God should be more grate- 
fully recognized than a nature tending towards 
enjoyment; so that of its own accord, it avoids 
sources of annoyance, and discerns in every thing 
some ray of brightness. 

On such a glorious morning of a perfect day as 
this, when all the smoky haze has gone from the 
horizon, when the sun comes up fresh and clear, 
and will go down unredden by vapor, and the 
mountains come back from their hiding, I wander 
forth, wondering how there should be sorrow in 
the world. * * From the grand tranquility that 
reigns on every side I turn my thoughts, with 
dreamy surprise, to those whirlpools of excitement 
where men strive for honour, and know not what is 
honourable; for wealth, and do not know true 
riches ; for pleasure, and are ignorant of the first 
principles of pleasure. There comes to me a sad 
sense of the turmoil of men fiercely bent upon 
happiness, who will never know it. They are 
starving amidst unexampled abundance. In their 
Father’s house is bread enough and to spare, and 
a divine wine that inspires ardor, without intoxi- 


ication, within the soul. * * But having eyes they 


will not see, and ears they will not hear, and a 
heart they will not understand. As the old pro- 


‘phet touched his servant’s eyes, and he beheld 


the mountains filled with the angels and chariots 
of God, and feared no more; so, methinks, if | 
could but bring the eager thousands forth who pant 
and strive for joy, only for joy, and unseal their 
eyes, they should behold and know assuredly that 
happiness was not in all the places where they 
delve and vex themselves. In the presence of 
these heavenly hours, riches, touched with the 
finger of Divine love would say, “ Joy is not in 
me.’ Fame would say, “It is not in me.” Pas- 
sion, hoarse from toils of grossness, would say, 
“It is not in me.” And amidst their confessions 
a voice should come down througli the clear air 
from heaven and the very bosom of Christ, saying, 
‘““Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest.” In that rest 
which Christ gives, every created thing has an 
atmosphere of enchanted beauty! * ws * 

The earth has its physical structure and ma- 
chinery, well worth laborious study; it has its 
relations to man’s bodily wants, from which spring 


the vast activities of industrial life; it has its re-} 


lations to the social faculties, and the finer sense 
of the beautiful in the soul; but far above all 
these are its declared uses, as an interpreter of 
God, a symbol of invisible spiritual truths, the 
ritual of a higher life, the highway upon which 
our thoughts are to travel toward immortality, 
and toward the realm of just men made perfect 
that do inherit it—H. W. Beecher. 


Be diligent and faithful in business, but, above 
all be diligent in making provision for thy soul. 


Selected. 
PER PACEM AD LUCEM. 


BY A. A. PROCTER. 

I do.not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road ; 

I do not ask that Thou wouldst take from me 
Aught of its load ; 


I do not ask that flowers should always spring 
Beneath my feet; 

I know too well the ppison and the sting 
Of things too sweet. ¥ 


For one thing only, Lord, dear Lord, I plead, 
Lead me aright— 
Though strength should falter, and though heart should 
Bleed— 
Through Peace to Light. 


I do not ask, O Lord, that thou shouldst shed 
_ Full radiance here ; 
Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand 
And follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day ; but peace divine 
Like quiet night; 

Lead me, O Lord,—till perfect Day shall shine, 
Through Peace to Light. 


— - +e - 


GOOD TEMPER, 
BY MORE. 

Since trifles make the sum of human things, 
And half our misery from our foibles springs ; 
Since life’s best joy’s consist in peace and ease, 
And though but few can serve, yet all may please ; 
O, let the ungentle spirit learn from hence, 
A small unkindness is a great offence! 


Selected. 


‘enipeallliinaninias 
Capturing Blephants in Ceylon 
(Continued from page 26.) 

For upwards of an hour the elephants continued 
to traverse the corral and assail the palisade with 
unabated energy, trumpeting and screaming with 
rage after each disappointment. Again and again 
they attempted to force the gate, as if aware by 
experience, that it ought to afford an exit as it 
had already served as an entrance, but they shrunk 
back stunned and bewildered. By degrees their 
efforts became less and less frequent. Single ones 
rushed about here and there, returning sullenly 
to their companions, and at last the whole herd, 
stupefied and exhausted, formed themselves into 
a single group, drawn up in a circle, with the 
young in the centre, and stood motionless under 
the dark shade of the trees in the middle of the 
corral. 

Preparations were now made to keep watch 
during the night, the guard was reinforced around 
the enclosure, and wood heaped on the fires to 
keep up a high flame till sunrise. 

Three herds had been originally entrapped by 
the beaters outside; but with characteristic in- 
stinet they had kept clear of each other, taking 
up different stations in the space invested by the 
watchers. When the final drive took place one 
herd only had entered, the other two keeping be- 
hind; and as the gate had to be instantly closed 
on the first division, the last were unavoidably 
shut out and remained still concealed in the jun- 
gle. ‘To prevent their escape, the watchers were 
ordered to their former stations, their fires were 
replenished ; and all precautions being thus taken, 
we retutned to pass the night in our bungalows 
by the river. 

As our sleeping-place was not above two hun- 
dred yards from the corral, we were frequently 
awakened during the early part of the night by 
the din of the multitude who were bivouacking in 
the forest, by the merriment round the watch 
fires, and now and then by the shouts with which 
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the guards repulsed some sudden change of the 
elephants in attempts to force the stockade. But 
at day-break, on going down to the corral, we 
found all still and vigilant. The fires were allowed 
to die out as the sun rose, and the watchers who 
had been relieved were sleeping near the great 
fence, but the enclosure on all sides was surround- 
ed by crowds of men and boys with spears or white 
peeled wands about ten feet long, whilst the ele- 
phants within were huddled together in a compact 
group, no longer turbulent and restless, but ex- 
hausted and calm, and utterly subdued by appre- 
hension and amazement, at all that had been pass- 
ing around them. 

Nine only had been as yet entrapped, of which 
three were very large, and two little creatures but 
a few months old. One of the large ones was a 
“ rogue,” and being unassociated with the rest of 
the herd, although permitted to stand near them, 
he was not admitted to their circle. 

Outside, preparations were making to conduct 
the tame elephants into the corral, in order to 
secure the captives. The nooses were in readi- 
ness; and far apart from all stood a party of the 
out-caste Rodiyas, the only tribe who will touch a 
dead carcase, to whom, therefore, the duty is as- 
signed of preparing the fine flexible rope for noos- 
ing, which is made from the fresh hides of the 
deer and the buffalo. 

At length, the bars which secured the entrance 
to the corral were cautiously withdrawn, and two 
trained elephants passed stealthily in, each ridden 
by his mahout, and one attendant. Along with 
them, and concealed behind them, the headman 
of the noosers crept in, eager to secure the honour 
of taking the first elephant, a distinction which 
this class jealously contests with the mahouts of 
the chiefs and the temples. He wis a wiry little 
man, nearly seventy years old, who had servedin 
the same capacity under the Kandyan king, and 
wore two silver bangles, which had been conferred 
on him in testimony of his prowess. He was ac- 
companied by his son, named Ranghauie, equally 
renowned for his courage and dexterity. 

On this occasion ten tame elephants were in 
attendance; two were the property of an adjoin- 
ing temple, four belonged to the neighbouring 
chiefs, and the rest, including the two which now 
entered the corral, were part of the government 
stud. Of the latter, one was of prodigious age, 
having been in the service of the Dutch and Eng- 
lish governments in succession-for upwards of a 
century. The other, called by her keeper “ Siri- 
beddi,” was about fifty years old, and distin- 
guished for her gentleness and docility. The 
latter was a most accomplished decof, and evinced 
the utmost relish for the sport. Having entered 
the corral noiselesely, she moved slowly along 
with a sly composure and an assumed air of easy 
indifference ; sauntering leisurely in the direction 
of the captives, and halting now and then to pluck 
& bunch of grass or a few leaves as she passed. 
As she approached the herd, they put themselves 
in motion to meet her, and the leader, having 
advanced in front and passed his trunk gently 
over her head, turned and paced slowly back to 
his dejected companions. Siribeddi followed with 
the same listless steps, and drew herself up close 
behind him, thus affording the nooser an oppor- 
tunity to stoop under her and slip the noose over 

the hind foot of the wild one. The latter instantly 
Perceived his danger, shook off the rope, and 
turned to attack the man. He would have suf- 
fered for his temerity, had not Siribeddi protected 

im by raising her trunk and driving the assailant 
into the midst of the herd, when the old man, 
being slightly wounded, was helped out of the 
rral, and his son, Ranghauie, took his place. 





























































heads towards the centre. The largest male was 
singled out, and two tame ones pushed boldly in, 
one on either side of him, till the three stood 
nearly abreast. He made no resistance, but be- 
trayed his uneasiness by shifting restlessly from 
foot to foot. 
ing the rope open with both hands, (its other ex- 
tremity being made fast to Siribeddi’s collar,) and 
watching the instant when the wild elephant lifted 
its hind-foot, he succeeded in passing the noose 
over its leg, drew it close, and fled to the rear. 
The two tame elephants instantly fell back, Siri- 
beddi stretched the rope to its full length, and, 
whilst she dragged out the captive, her companion 
placed himself between her and the herd to pre- 
vent any interference. - 

In order to secure him to a tree, he had to be 
drawn backwards some twenty or thirty yards, 
making furious resistance, bellowing in terror, 
plunging on all sides, and crushing the smaller 
timber, which bent like reeds beneath his clumsy 
struggles. Siribeddi drew him steadily after her, 
and wound the rope round the proper tree, hold- 
ing it all the time at its full tension, and stepping 
cautiously across it when, in order to give it a 
second turn, it was necessary to pass between the 
tree and the elephant. With a coil round the 
stem, however, it was beyond her strength to haul 
the prisoner close up, which was, nevertheless, 
necessary in order to make him perfectly fast; 
but the second tame one, perceiving the difficulty, 
returned from the herd, confronted the struggling 
prisoner, pushed him shonlder to shoulder, and 
head to head, and forced him backwards, whilst 
at every step Siribeddi hauled in the slackened 


the tree, where he was made fast by the cooroowe 
(noosers) people. A second noose was then passed 
over the other hind-leg, and secured like the first, 
both legs being afterwards hobbled together by 
ropes made from the fibre of the kittool or jaggery 
palm, which, being more flexible than that of the 
coco-nut, occasions less formidable ulcerations. 
The two decoys then, ranged themselves, as be- 
fore, abreast of the prisoner on either side, thus 
enabling Ranghauie to stoop under them and 
noose the two fore-feet as he had already done the 
hind; and these ropes being made fast to a tree 
in front, the capture was complete, and the tame 
elephants and keepers withdrew to repeat the 
operation on another of the herd. As loug as the 
tame ones stood beside him, the poor animal re- 
mained comparatively calm and almost passive 
under his sufferings, but the moment they moved 
off, and he was left utterly alone, he made the 
most surprising efforts to set himself free and re- 
join his companions. He felt the ropes with his 
trunk, and tried to untie the numerous knots; he 
drew backwards to liberate his fore-legs, then 
leaned forward to extricate the hind ones, till 
every branch of the tall tree vibrated with his 
struggles. He screamed in his anguish with his 
proboscis raised high in the air, then falling on 


cheek and then his brow, and pressed down his 
doubled-in trunk as though he would force it into 
the earth; then suddenly rising he balanced him- 
self on his forehead and his fore-legs, holding his 
hind-feet fairly off the ground. This scene of dis- 
tress continued some hours, with occasional pauses 
of apparent stupor, after which the struggle was 
from time to time renewed abruptly, and as if by 
some sudden impulse, but at last the vain strife 
subsided, and the poor animal stood perfectly mo- 
tionless, the image of exhaustion and despair. 


The herd again collected in a circle, with their|largesse for tying the first elephant. He was re- 





















Ranghauie now crept up, and, hold- 







rope till she brought him fairly up to the foot of 










his side he laid his head to the ground, first his| tions? 


Meanwhile Ranghauie presented himself in front | between the tendencies of their imperfectly reno- 
of the governor's stage to claim the accustowed| vated nature, and the dictates of that truth which 
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warded by a shower of rupees, and retired to re- 
sume his perilous duties in the corral. 
(To be continned.) 
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On the Inefficacy of merely Homan Means in 
Advancing the Trath 


Reformers in general are very apt to overrate 
the power of the means by which their theories 
are to be realized. They are forever introducing 
the story of Archimedes, who was to have moved 
the world if be could have found any second place 
on which to plant his engiues; and imagination 
discloses to moral and political projectors a cloud- 
built and truly extramundane position, which they 
deem to be exactly such a convenience in their 
department, as the mathematician, whose converse 
with demonstrations had saved part of -his reason 
from being run away With by his fancy, confessed 
to be a desideratum in his. This terra firma is 
named the Omnipotence of Truth. 

It is presumed that truth must at length, through 
the indefatigable exertions of intellect, become 
generally victorious ; and that all vice, being the 
result of a mistaken judgment of ‘the nature or 
the means of happiness, must therefore accompany 
the exit of error. By the same rule it is presumed 
of the present times also, or at least of those im- 
mediately approaching, that in every society and 
every mind where truth is clearly admitted, the 
reforms which it dictates must substantially fol- 
low. I have the most confident faith that the 
prevalence of truth, making its progress by a far 
mightier agency than mere philosophic inquiry, 
is appointed to irradiate the latter ages of a dark 
and troubled world; and, on the strength of pro- 
phetic intimations, I anticipate its coming sooner, 
by at least a thousand ages, than a disciple of that 
philosophy which rejects revelation, as the first 
proud step toward the improvement of the world; 
is warranted by a view of the past and present 
state of mankind, to predict. ‘The assurance from 
the same oracle, is the authority for believing that 
when truth shall have acquired the universal do- 
minion over the understanding, it will evince a 
still nobler power in the general effect of conform- 
ing the heart and the life to its laws. But in the 
present state of the moral system, our expecta- 
tions of the effect of truth on the far greater num- 
ber of the persons who shall assent to its dictates, 
have no right to exceed such measures of proba- 
bility as have been given by experience. It would 
be gratifying no doubt to believe, that the several 
powers in the human constitution are in such 
faithful combination, that to gain the judgment 
would be to secure the whole man. And if all 
history, and the memory of our own observation 
and experience could be merged in Lethe, it might 
be believed—perhaps for two or three hours. 
How could an aftentive observer or reflector be- 
lieve it longer? How long would it be thata 
keenly self-inspecting mind could detect noschism, 
none at all between its convictions and inclina- 
And as to others, is it not flagrantly evi- 
dent that very nrany persons, with a most absolute 
conviction, by their own ingenuous avowal, that 
one course of action is virtue and happiness, and 
another vice and misery, du yet habitually choose 
the latter? It is not improbable that several 
millions of human beings are at this very hour 
thus acting in violation of the laws of rectitude, 
while those laws are acknowledged by them, not 
only as impositions of moral authority, but as vital 
principles of their own true self-interest. And do 
not even the best men confess a fierce disregard 























































































































































































































































































































they revere? They say with St. Paul, «That | complished in a manner that shall leave nothing 


which I do, I allow not; for what I would, that I 
do not; but what I hate, that I do; to will is pre- 
sent with me, but how to perform that which is 
good, I find not; the good that I would, that I do 
not, and the evil which I would not, that I do.” 
The serious self-observer recollects instances, (what 
a singularity of happiness if he cannot!) in which 
a temptation, exactly addressed to his passions or 
his habits, has prevailed in spite of the sternest 
interdict of his judgment, pronounced at the very 
crisis. Perhaps the most awful sanctions by which 
the judgment can ever enforce its authority, were 
distinctly brought to his view at the same moment 
with its dictates. In the subsequent hour he had 
to reflect, that the ideas of God, a future account, 
a world of retribution, could not prevent him from 
violating his conscience. That he did not at the 
critical moment dwell deliberately on these re- 
monstrant ideas, in order to give them effect on 
his will, is nothing against my argument. It is 
of the very essence of the fatal disorder, that the 
passions will not et the mind strongly fix on the 
preventive considerations. And what greater 
power than this could they need to defeat the 
power of truth? If the passions can thus prevent 
the mind from strongly fixing on the most awful 
considerations when distinctly presented by truth 
in counteraction to temptation, they can destroy 
the efficacy of the truth which presents them. 
Truth can do no more than discriminate the good 
from the evil before us, enforce the inducements 
to choose right, and declare the consequences of 
our choice. When this is inefficacious, its power 
has failed. And no fact can be more evident 


than that perceptive truth, apprehended and ac- 
knowledged, often thus fails. Let even its teacher 
and advocate confess honestly whether he have 


not had to deplore numberless times the deficient 
efficacy of his own clearest convictions. And if 
we survey mankind as under an experiment rela- 
tive to this point, it will be found, in instances 
innumerable, that to have informed and convinced 
a man may be but little toward emancipating him 
from the habits which he sincerely acknowledges 
to be wrong. There is, then, no such inviolabl< 
connexion as some men have supposed between 
the admission of truth, and consequent action. 
And, therefore, most important though it is that 
truth be exhibited and admitted, the expectations 
that presume its omnipotence, without extraor- 
dinary intervention, are romantic delusions. 

I wish it were not true that even men who 
firmly believe in the general doctrine of the divine 
government of the world, are o‘ten betrayed into 
the impiety of attaching an excessive importance 
to human agency in its events. How easily a 
creature of their own species is transformed by a 
sympathetic pride into a God before them! If 
what they deem the cause of truth and justice, 
advances with a splendid front of distinguished 
names of legislators, or patriots, or martial beroes, 
it must then, and must therefore triumph; noth- 
ing can withstand such talents, accompanied by 
the zeal of so many faithful adherents. If these 
shining insects of fame are crushed, or sink into 
the despicable reptiles of corruption, alas, then, 
for the cause of truth and justice! All this while, 
there is no due reference to the “ Blessed and 
only Potentate.”’ If, however, the foundations of 
their religious faith have not been shaken, and 
they posess any docility to the lessons of time, 
they will after a while be taught to withdraw their 
dependence and confidence from all subordinate 
agents, and habitually regard the Supreme Being 
as the sole posessor of real and absolute power. 

Perhaps it is not improbable, that the grand 
moral improvements of a future age may be ac- 
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to man but humility and grateful adoration. His 
pride so obstinately ascribes to himself whatever 
good is effected on the globe;“that perhaps the 
Deity will evince his own interposition, by events 
as evidently independent of the might of man as 
the rising of the suv. It may be that some of 
them may take place in a manner but little con- 
nected even with human operation. Or if the 
activity of men shall be employed as the means of 
producing all of them, there will probably be as 
palpable a disproportion between the instruments 
and the events, as there was between the rod of 
Moses and the amazing phenomena which fol- 
lowed when it was stretched forth. No Israelite 
was foolish enough to ascribe to the rod the power 
that divided the sea; nor will the witnesses of the 
moral wonders to come attribute them to man. 
“ Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, 
saith the Lord of hosts.” 

I hope thess extended observations will not ap- 
pear like an attempt to exhibit the whole stock of 
means, as destitute of all value, and the industri- 
ous application of them as a labour without re- 
ward. It is not to depreciate a thing, if, in the 
attempt to ascertain its real magnitude, it is proved 
to be little. It is no injustice to mechanical 
powers, to say that slender machines will not 
move rocks and massive timbers; nor to chemical 
ones, to assert that though an earthquake may 
fling a promontory from its basis, the explosion of 
2 canister of gunpowder will not. Between moral 
forces also, and the objects to which they are to 
be applied, there are constituted measures of pro- 
portion ; and it would seem an obvious principle 
of good sense, that an estimate moderately correct 
of the value of each of our means according to 
those measures, as far as they can be ascertained, 
should precede every application of them. The 
disproportion between the powers and means with 
which mortals are confined to work, and the great 
objects which good men would desire to accom- 
plish, is a part of the appointments of Him who 
determined al] the relations in the universe; and 
he will see to the consequences. . 

I might deem a train of observations of the 
melancholy hue which shades some of the latter 
pages of this essay of too depressive a tetdency, 
were I not convinced that a serious exhibition of 
the feebleness of human agency in relation to all 
great objects, may aggravate the impression, often 
so insufficient, of the absolute supremacy of God, 
of the total dependence of all mortal strength and 
effort on him, atid of the necessity of maintaining 
habitually a devout respect to his intervention. 
[t might promote that last attainment of a zeal- 
ousiy good man, the resignation to be as diminu- 
tive, and as imperfectly successful an agent as 
God pleases. I am assured, also, that, in a pious 
mind, the humiliating estimate of means and hu- 
man sufficiency, and the consequent sinking down 
of all lofty expectations founded on them, will 
leave one single means, and that for the best 
of all, to be held, not only of undiminished, but 
of more eminent value than ever was ascribed to 
it before. The most excellent of all human means 
must be that of which the effect is to obtain the 
execution of divine power. The means which 
are to be employed in a direct, immediate, instru- 
mentality toward the end, seem to bear such a 
measured proportion to their. objects, as to assign 
and limit the probable effect. This regulated 
proportion exists no longer, and therefore, the 
possible effects become too great for calculation, 
when that expedient is solemnly employed, which 
is appointed as the means of engaging the divine 
energy to act on the object. If the only means 


by which Jehoshaphat sought to overcome his su-, 


perior enemy, had been his troops, horses, and 
arms, there would have been nearly an assignable 
proportion between these means and the end, and 
the probable result of the conflict would have 
been a matter of ordinary calculation. But when 
he said, ‘‘ Neither know we what to do, but our 
eyes are up unto thee,” he moved, (if I may 
reverently express it so,) another and an infinite 
force to invade the host of Moab and Ammon; 
and the consequence displayed in their camp, the 
difference between an irreligious leader, who could 
fight only with arms, and on the level of the 
plain, and a pious one who could thus assault 
from heaven. It may not, I own, be perfectly 
correct to cite, in illustration of the efficacy of 
prayer, the most memorable ancient examples. 
Nor is it needful, since the experience of devout 


and eminently rational men, in latter times, has 


supplied numerous striking instances of important 
advantages so connected in time and circumstance 
with prayer, that with good reason they regarded 
them as the evident result of it. This experi- 
ence, taken in confirmation of the assurances of 
the bible, warrants ample expectations of the effi- 
cacy of an earnest and habitual devotion ; pro- 
vided still, as I need not remind you, that this 
means be employed as the grand auxiliary of the 
other means, and not alone till all the rest are 
exhausted or impracticable. And no doubt any 
man who should, amidst his serious projects, be- 
come sensible, with anything approaching to an 
adequate apprehension of his dependence on God, 
would, far more earnestly and constantly press on 
this great resource, than is common, even among 
good men. He would as little, without it, promise 
himself any distinguished success, as a mari- 
ner would expect to reach a distant coast by means 
of his sails spread in a stagnation of the air. 
[ have intimated my fear that it is visionary to 
expect an unusual success in the human admin- 
istration of religion, unless there were unusual 
omens ; vow an ewphatical spirit of prayer would 
be such an omen; and the individual who should 
solemnly resolve to make proof of its last possible 
efficacy, might probably find himself becoming a 
much more prevailing agent of good in his little 
sphere. And if the whole, or the greater num- 
ber, of the disciples of christianity were, with an 
earnest, unfailing resolution of each, to combine 
that heaven should not withold one single influ- 
ence which the very utmost effort of conspiring 
and persevering supplication would obtain, it would 
be the sign of a revolution of the world being at 
hand.—John Foster's Essays. 

In a recen®@debate on a bill brought in by Ed- 
ward Baines, member of Parliament for Leeds, 
for extending the electoral franchise among work- 
ing-men, that excellent man, who has powerfully 
contributed to the advance of the sunday-school 
movement, and of education generally, quoted from 
a document supplied him, as to the present cir- 
culation of periodicals aid newspapers. 

‘Converting the exact figures of the state- 
ment, for convenience, into round numbers, it 
appears that the aggregate issue of daily news- 
papers in London alone is nearly a quarter of a 
million, representing a weekly issue of nearly a 
million and a half, and making annually the 
enormous number of seventy-seven and a half mil- 
lions of copies. The sum total of the weekly 
newspapers proper—it being understood that we 
are speaking of the metropolis only—is one mil- 
lion one hundred and fifty thousand ; while the 
illustrated newspapers circulate weekly upwards 
of half a million. The sporting papers a quarter 
of a million. The latter is a large number, 
but it now includes some very cheap sporting 











_ defilement of their hearts; over the temptations 


while those devoted to literature, science, and 


and a quarter millions. 


returns, that the whole circulation of newspapers 
and class journals in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, was about thirty-eight millions and a half. 
In 1860, the total issue in London alone amounted, 
it is believed, to nearly one hundred and nine- 
teen millions ; while the recent investigation gives 
the astonishing result of one hundred and ninety- 
five millions, or an increase of upwards of seventy- 
six millions in less that four years. And it is to 
be remarked, this calculation excludes about four 
hundred country newspapers, which are partly 
printed in London, by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 
Bruton & Eglinton, and others, with an average 
circulation of about eight hundred each. It is 
observed, that the changes consequent on the re- 
peal of the paper duty, including the reduction 
of most papers published at fourpence to three- 
pence, and of others, particularly the weekly 
journals, from twopence to one penny, led in all 
cases to a large additional circulation.””-—Late 
Paper. 
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Religious Trifling.—How willing are we to en- 
gage in speculative discussions—to talk, and argue, 
and reason about some of the mysterious doctrines | 
of the gospel, and to persuade ourselves, because | 
we are interested in those things, that all is right 
with us. Men will argue about the state of the 
soul between the time of death and the time of 
judgment; will discuss the probability of our| 
having the same bodies in a glorious state to which 
our souls are united in this world; will agitate 
their minds about the condition of the lost angels; 
and a thousand such things draw away their 
thoughts from the one great question, whether 
the promise of the Father be yet come upon them, 
whether the Spirit of the Most High hath yet re- 
newed their souls, and given them power over the 


of the world ; over the lusts of the flesh, over the 
devices of the devil.— W. Cogswell. 

Athens was once the most learned and the most 
polished city in the world : yet the eloquent preach- | 


journals, lately started. Horticultural and gard-|who hath the key of David, will, as He sees meet, 
ening journals reach forty-four thousand weekly ;| open and apply them to the humble seeking mind 
The mere reading of the Holy Scriptures, no 
art, circulate nearly forty-one thousand; medical |more than the mere belief of the truths contained 
and chemical, fifteen thousand; law, twelve|in them, however regularly it may be practiced, 
thousand ; musical, eight thousand five hundred ;|cannot awaken man from a state of insensibility 
and religious journals, nearly one hundred andjand death, or carry on the work of redemption 
eighty-four thousand weekly. Putting this classi-|and sanctification in the soul ; but when employ- 
fication together, the weekly circulation is twojed by the Spirit which searcheth all things, they 

are often instrumental in arousing the sinner 
“Tn the year 1831, it appears by the official |to a sense of his lost condition, in strengthening 
the feeble faith, and animating the drooping 


spirit to increased diligence in the way and work 
of righteousness. Those who yield obedience to 


the requisitions of Christ, as manifested in the 


heart, will highly prize these writings given forth 


by inspiration of God, and delight in their peru- 
As they experience a growth in grace, the 


sal. 
more they will love to become familiar with the 


character and example of the Saviour of the world, 


of his apostles, and of righteous men, as portrayed 


therein, and to acquaint themselves with the pre- 


cious precepts and promises with which they 
abound, and profit by them, as they may be sealed 
upon their minds by the Holy Spirit. Nor is it 
the adult or advanced believer alone, who can 
value and draw instruction, encouragement and 
comfort from these sacred records, but being pro- 
fitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 


‘instructive righteousness, they should be dili- 


gently read by ‘the young as well as the old, with 
a sincere and earnest desire that they may minis- 
ter to their religious growth, health and preserva- 
tion. As the truths contained in them involve 


ithe dearest interests, and highest hopes of man, 


and are set forth in language conspicuous alike 
for its sublimity and its elegant simplicity, while 
the whole abounds with the history of deeply in- 
teresting events and exemplifications of extraor- 
dinary characters, the scriptures are well calcu- 
lated to attract the attention, and exercise a most 
benignant influence on the juvenile mind. Hence, 
there is an imperative duty devolving upon par- 
ents and others, having the training of children, 
to accustom them to the frequent reading of sui- 
table portions of them, and to spare no pains to 
cultivate a love for them, and the precious truths 
they contain. 

The following advice, taken from the Discipline 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, shows the views 
Friends have long entertained on these important 
subjects: 

‘“‘ We tenderly and earnestly advise and exhort 
all parents and heads of families, that they en- 





ing of Paul made but one convert in the whole 
Areopagus. 
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While the Society of Friends has always be- 
lieved that the only way in which any can be- 
come true believers, and know the saving efficacy 
of the religion of Christ, is through the operation 
of the Spirit of Christ upon the soul, it has like- 
wise fully and freely acknowledged the inestima- 
bly value of the Holy Scriptures as an outward 
means, more eminently blessed by the Holy Spirit 
for promoting the work of salvation than any 
other. It has been its concern at different times, 
and in various ways, to press upon its members 
the duty of frequent reading and meditating upon 
some portion of the invaluable contents of these 
sacred records, exhorting them to believe that 
when it is done with a sincere desire to be in- 
ttructed in the precious truths they contain, He 





deavor to instruct their children and families in 
the doctrines and precepts of the christian religion 
as contained in the Holy Scriptures, and that they 
éxcite them to the diligent reading of these excel- 
lent writings, which plainly set forth the miracu- 
lous conception, birth, holy life, wonderful works, 
blessed example, meritorious death, and glorious 
resurrection, ascension and mediation, of our 


Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ; and to educate | 


their children in the beliefof those important truths, 
as well as in the belief of the inward manifestation 
and operation of the Holy Spirit on their own 
minds, that they may reap the benefit and advan- 
tage thereof, for theirown peace and everlasting 
happiness; which is infinitely preferable to all 
other considerations.” 1732. 

“‘ We have always believed that the Holy Scrip- 
tures were written by Divine inspiration ; that 
they are able to make wise unto salvation, through 
faith which is in Christ Jesus: for, as the holy 
men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, they are therefore profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 


righteousness, that the man of God may be per-| 
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feet, thoroughly furnished unto all good works. 
But as we freely acknowledge that their authority 
doth not depend upon the approbation of any 
church orassembly, so neither can we subject them 
to the fallen, corrupt reason of man. As a true 
understanding of the Divine will and meaning of 
the Holy Scriptures cannot be discerned by the 
natural, but only by the spiritual man, it is there- 
fore by the assistauce of the Holy Spirit, that 
they are read with great instruction and comfort.” 
1828. 

“We have always asserted our willingness, 
that all our doctrines and practices be tried by 
them; and admit it as a positive maxim, ‘ That 
whatever any do, pretending to the Spirit, which 
is contrary to the Scriptures, be accounted and 
reckoned a delusion of the devil.’ 

“We receive and believe in the testimony of 
the Scriptures, simply as it stands in the text.— 
‘There are three that bear record in heaven, the 
Father, the Word and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one.’”” 1828. 

“This meeting doth earnestly exhort all parents, 
heads of families, and guardians of minors, that 
ithey prevent, as much as in them lies, their 
ichildren, and others under their care and tuition, 
from having, or reading books and papers, tending 
to prejudice the profession of the christian reli- 
gion, to create the least doubt concerning the au- 
thenticity and Divine inspiration’ of the Holy 
Scriptures, or of those saving truths declared in 
them; lest their infant and feeble minds should 
be poisoned thereby, and a foundation laid for 
the greatest evils.” 1764. 

“ Being well assured that the edifying practice 
of frequently collecting our children and families, 
in order for religious retirement, would be promo- 
tive of essential benefit, Friends are exhorted to 
seek after a right qualification, under which they 
may be enabled to maintain it, especially in ‘the 
afternoon of the first day of the week, in such 
places which meetings for public worship are not 
held at that time; the due discharge of which 
duty, and solidly reading the Holy Scriptures and 
other religious books, with a steady watchful care 
over our young people, to discourage their visiting 
and rambling about on that day, and mixing with 
unprofitable company at this and at other times, 
would under the Divine blessing, be a means of 
itheir preservation out of many ensnaring temp- 
tations to which they are liable.’ —1834. 








SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from Europe to the 12th inst. The 
British Government has declined to interfere in the case 
lof the pirate Georgia. The London Gazette announces 
|the Queen’s order that no war ships of either of the North 
American belligerents will in future be allowed to enter 
or remain in any British port for the purpose of being 
dismantled or sold. The Vienna journals admit that 
difficulties have arisen in the negotiations with Den- 
mark, and say that France, England and Russia are act- 
ing in concert, with the sole object of saving at least 
North Schleswig to Denmark, and to effect a re-union of 
the duchies to Denmark. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales are receiving distinguished attentionsin Denmark, 
They are expected to visit Sweden, and even extend 
their tour to St. Petersburg. The Bank of France has 
advanced the rate of interest to 7 percent. The Paris 
| Moniteur says, the cotton crisis is well nigh passed, and 
| Ceylon, Algeria, Gujana and the West Indies, will soon 
produce cotton for France. Advices received at St. 
Petersburg report the capture of Nankin by the Imperi- 
alists. The Liverpool cotton market nearly unchanged, 
Breadstuffs dull and declining. Winter red wheat 8s, 
a 8s. 6d. per 1C0 lbs. Consols, 88. 

Usirep Statss.—The New Loan Subscriptions.—The 
subscriptions to the seven-thirty loan come in freely, 
laveraging from $800,000 to $1,000,000 a day. The 
‘amount thus far subscribed exceeds forty millions of 
dollars. 

The Finances.—It is stated that there are now no sus 








pended requisitions on the United States Treasury other 
than those awaiting arrangement by order of the proper 
authorities. Warrants to complete the payments to the 
army and navy have been signed by Secretary Fessen- 
den, they will therefore receive payment in full as soon 
as the paymasters can arrange the details, 

Exchange of Prisoners.—General Butler has proposed 
to Commissioner Ould the exchange of all sick and 
wounded prisoners held by either party, who are or shall 
be unfit for active service during the next sixty days. 
The proposition has been informally accepted. Accord- 
ing to the terms proposed, the United States Goveru- 
ment is to transport the rebel sick to Fort Pulaski, near 
Savannah, Geo., and receive the prisoners released in 
exchange, at that place. It is thought that five thou- 
sand of the Union prisoners in Georgia will be released 
under this agreement. 

The Post Office Department.—Montgomery Blair having 
tendered his resignation of the office of Postmaster- 
General, it was accepted by the President, and Governor 
Dennison, of Uhio, appointed in his place. 


Withdrawal of General Fremont.—Geueral Fremont 


has formally withdrawn his name as a Presidential can- 
didate. General Cochran, who was nomiuated by the 
Cleveland Convention for the Vice Presidency, also de- 
clines being a candidate. These withdrawals are predi- 
cated on the opinion as expressed by General Fremont, 
that “ The Presidential question bas in effect been en- 
tered upon in such a way that the union of the Repub- 
lican party has became a paramount necessity. The 
policy of the Democratic party signifies either separation 
or re-establishment with slavery.” 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad.—As soon as the 
tebels left the vicinity of Martinsburg, a large number 
of workmen were set at work in the restoration of the 
track, bridges, &c., of the road, where they were destroy- 
ed by Early’s army; and it was expected the road would 
be again open for travel by the close of last week. 

The Overiand Telegraph to Russia.—The Western Union 
Telegraph Company, who, in conjunction with the Rus- 
sian government, have this great enterprise in hand, are 
actively engaged in fitting out an expedition for the sur- 
vey of the route, preparatory to putting the whole line 
under contract the ensuing year. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 298. There were 
40 deaths and interments of soldiers. Of the deaths 21 
were from typhus and typhoid fever; 23 of marasmus ; 
25 of consumption. 

Rebel attempts on Lake Erie—A party of rebels from 
Canada, about thirty in number, recently captured the 
little steamers Parsons and Island Queen, neur Bass Is- 
land. They were pursued by the United States steamer 
Michigan, and recaptured. Part of the marayders were 
also taken, and the rest, it is stated, have since been se- 
cured by the friéndly offices of the British authorities. 

Southern Items.—Late Charleston papers contain an 
advertisement requiring all male persons in that district, 
between the ages of sixteen and fifty, to immediately 
report themselves for enrolement. The order extends 
throughout the South, and its object is to ascertain the 
present and prospective military strength of the con- 
federacy. In several of the military divisions slave- 
holders are required forthwith to furnish one-fourth, 
and in some cases one-half of their slaves, to work on 
the Charleston fortifications. Advertisements are also 
published for the collection of thirty per cent. on profits, 
as @ war tax, and for the public sale of foreign and do- 
mestic goods of recent importation from Nassau. The 
Mercury says, Sherman seized and sent North every bale 
of cotton in Atlanta to the credit of the United States 
treasury ; and that on the 14th the enemy was apparently 
very busy hauling ammunition, &c., to batteries Wagner 
and Gregg. The Savannah Republican says the losses 
during the bombardment of Atlanta will reach $5,000,- 
000 worth of real estate, embracing forty-seven bouses, 
burned. There were 497 persons killed and 691 wounded. 
Generals Dick Taylor, Maury, Forrest, Frank Gardner, 
Liddell, Nabers, Higgens, Thomas, and Major and Gov- 
ernor Watts, were all in Mobile on the 10th inst. 
Macon (Geo.) Confederate reports that Gen. Beauregard 
is to take command of the rebel army of Tennessee. 
The rebel papers report that a Georgia regiment recently 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States at At- 
lanta. 

' The War in the West.—In the region beyond the Mis- 
Sissippi, the rebels are manifesting much activity and 
increased strength. A large and valuable train from 
Leavenworth to Fort Smith, consisting of between two 
and three hundred wagons, and valued at about one 
million of dollars, was surprised by a rebel force of 1500 
men, near Cavin creek. Some of the men accompany- 
ing the train were taken prisoners, and the train plun- 
dered and destroyed. Fort Gibson is reported to have 
been captured by 3000 rebels. A St. Louis Dispatch of 


The) 


the 25th, states that Missouri has been invaded. On the 
24th, Shelby’s rebel cavalry force, said to be four or five 
thousand strong, occupied Frederickstown, twenty miles 
east of Pilot Knob. General Price is reported to have 
entered Miszouri with a force of 30,000 men. His plan 
is supposed to be to move to a central position in the 
/ State. It is also reported that Kirby Smith, with ten 
thousand men from Arkansas, was about to join General 
| Price. The number of the rebels engaged in the inva- 
sion may be somewhat exaggerated; but there seems no 
| reason to doubt that it is a formidable movement. Gen. 
Rosecrans is said to be taking active measures to coun- 
teract the plans of the rebels. A Louisville dispatch, of 
the 25th, says, that the Union forces at Athens, Ala- 
| bama, were attacked by a large rebel force under For- 
|rest, on the 23d inst., and after a severe contest were 
forced to surrender. A detachment of 300 men sent 
\from Decatur on the 24th to reinforce the garrison at 
| Athens, are reported to have been also captured. Several 
miles of the Tennessee and Alabama Railroad, at Deca- 
tur and Athens, have been destroyed by the rebels. 
General Rosseau had moved against Forrest. 

Georgia.—At Atlanta ali is reported quiet. A portion 
of the city is being destroyed, and the timber is being 
used to construct camps. Private dispatches assert that 
Governor Brown has offered peace propositions to Gen. 
Sherman. During the truce 446 families, including 
2044 persons, were moved South. General Sherman 
states that the removal was effected with all the kind- 
ness and consideration for the sufferings of these un- 
happy people which the nature of the case admitted of. 
Jefferson Davis is reported to be at Macon, Geo. The 
rebel army, under General Hood, appears to be moving 
towards the Alabama line to close up the approaches to 
Mobile. 

Mobile-—Mobile Bay advices, of the 14th, state that 
all was quiet there, but movements were on foot by both 
the fleet and the army. The guns, machinery, &c., of 
the monitor Tecumseh, sunk by the guns of Fort Mor- 
gan, were about being removed. The Memphis Bulletin, 
of the 24th, publishes, on what it regards reliable au- 
thority, the substance of a dispatch received at Holly 
Springs, Miss., to the effect that Mobile had surrendered 
unconditionally to Com. Farragut. 

Virginia.—No military operations by Grant’s army 
around Petersburg, are reported. Dispatches from the 
Shenandoah valley show that the confederate forces 
have been totally defeated in successive engagements. 
After General Early’s disastrous defeat near Winchester, 
he fell back with bis diminished forces to a strong posi- 
tion on Fisher’s hill, south of Strasburg. He was here 
attacked by General Sheridan on the 22d, and again 
defeated, losing most of his artillery and a great number 
of prisoners. A dispatch from General Sheridan on the 
evening of the 24th, was dated six miles south of New 
Market, to which point he had followed the confederate 
army, after driving it from Mount Jackson without being 
able to bring on another battle. General Torbut at- 
tacked that portion of the rebel army which retreated 
up the Luray valley, and captured many prisoners. 
Twenty-six pieces of artillery taken from the rebels, and 
several thousand prisoners, bad arrived at Winchester. 
The whole number of prisoners is unknown, but it is 
said to be very large. There were 5000 wounded men 
of both sides in Winchester, and Gen. Sheridan found 
rebel hospitals in all the towns from Winchester to New 
Market, a distance of sixty miles. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 26th inst. Mew York.—American gold unsettled. 
It opened at 195, sold down to 186, and closed in the 
evening at 189. The heavy fall in gold affected grain 
and other commodities, the sales of which were gener- 
ally small, and the quotations nominal, there being no 
disposition to operate beyond a very limited extent. 
United States sixes, 1881, 107}. Seven-thirty’s 106}. 
Five-twenty’s 105. The money market for loans was 
active, and the rate for commercial paper 9 a 14 per 
cent. Call loans, with ample security, were made at 7 
percent. Superfine State Hour, $8 a $8.40. Shipping 
Ohio, $9.50 a $10. Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $10.50 
a $11.25." Red winter wheat, Ohio, $1.90; Milwaukie, 
No. 1, $1.85. Rye, $1.85. Oats, 88 a 89 cts. Mixed 
western corn, $1.58 a $1.59. Cotton, $1.12 a $1.25. 
Philadelphia.—Prices of flour and grain are unsettled, 
with few sales. Flour is 25 a 50 cts. per barrel lower 
than last week. For red wheat, $2 was offered, and 
$2.25 demanded. Yellow corn, $1.67. Oats, 88 cents. 
The receipts of beef cattle reached about 3000 head. 
The market was dull and fully one cent per pound lower, 
with very little disposition to operate at the decline. 
About 600 of the cattle offered were unsold. About 
2000 hogs were sold at from $18 to $20 the 100 lbs. net. 
The sales of sheep included about 4000, at from 6 to 83 
cts. per lb, gross. 
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RECEIPTS. 


Received from W. Hall, Agt., 0., for M. Cadwalader, 
$2, vol. 37, and for Rebecca Boulton, L. Boulton, Eliza- 
beth Young, and I. S. Cadwalader, $2 each, vol. 33; 
from A. Raley, O., per R. Cadbury, $2, vol. 37; from F. 
Taber, Mo., $2, vol. 37; from S. Hobson, O., and for J. 
Bowman and J. 8. Fowler, $2 each, vol. 38; from D, 
Huddleston, Ind., per E. Stubbs, Agt., $2, vol. 38; from 
G. Weaver, N. Y., per J. A. Potter, $2, vol. 38; from A. 
Cowgill, Agt., Io., $1, to No. 27, vol. 37, and for N. 
Satterthwaite, $2; vol. 37, and G. W. Mott, $2, vol. 38; 
from R. F. Bracken, Ill., and Caroline Talbert, O., per 


E. B., $2 each, vol. 38; from M. A. Baldwin, Pa., $2, 
vol, 37. 


Received Ninth month 22d, from A. S. and S. C. Me- 
grew, Ill., a collection of twenty dollars for the Freed- 
men’s Association, R. Cadbury, Tr. ; 


NOTICE. 

A Stated Meeting of “ The Philadelphia Association 
of Friends for the Instruction of Poor Children,” will be 
held at the usnal place on Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 34d, at 74 o’clock. 

Wu. Smepuey, Jr., Clerk. 

Philada. 9th mo. 30th, 1864. 


WANTED. 


By a young Female Friend, a situation as Teacher in 
a Friend’s family. Address E. H., Office of “ The 
Friend,” No. 116 North Fourth street, Phila. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend the 
Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Philadel- 
phia, on Sixth-day, the 7th of next month, at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admissions 
meet on the same day, the former at 10 o’clock and the 
latter at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

The Visiting Committee attend the examination of the 
schools, commencing on Third-day morning and closing 
on Fifth-day afternoon of the same week. 

Samvuzt Morais, 


Ninth month 19th, 1864. Clerk. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 


conveyances will be at the Street-road Station on 
Second-day, the 3d of the month, to meet the trains that 
leave West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 P. m. 


TO LET. 

The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on Main street and contiguous 
to the Meeting premises. A family in membership with 
Friends, and willing to take as boarders a few Friends’ 
children, pupils of the adjoining select school, would be 
preferred. Apply to 

Joan S. Harves, Germantown. 
Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown. 
Exuiston P. Morris, 805 Market St., Phila. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN ENGLAND AND IRE- 
LAND. 

Geo. Harrison, of Mauchester, Eng., having relin- 
quisked the agency of “ Fhe Friend,” those who have 
been in the practice of settling with him for their sub- 
scriptions, will please in future, account to Joseph Arm- 
field, No. 1 South Place, Finsbury Pavement, London, 
Englaud, who is fully authorized to receive subscrip- 
tions and payments for the paper, on behalf of the Pro- 
prietors, and who will give us information of any new 
subscribers, or any change that may be desired in the 
direction. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 7th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Dupre 
Knicut, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Co., Pa.,) or to Cuartes J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M. D: 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 





